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vigorously that the Casket Letters were forgeries. This, of-
course, was only to be expected. As Sussexpointedout, by deny-
ing her letters she made it difficult to establish judicial proof
of them.

There was a grotesque unreality about the situation. It was
not her complicity in Darnley's murder but her loyalty to Both-
well that had brought misfortune on Mary. Yet after a fitful
flare in the elation of escape from Loch Leven her passion was
spent. The great illusion of romantic love was dispelled, and
Bothwell, for whom she would once have joyfully given the
whole world were it hers, could now languish in his Danish
prison. As for her accusers, those who had not been ready to lay
violent hands on Darnley, had been ready to look the other way.
In death as in life this pitiful king was' the pawn of political
faction, and few but the common people were genuinely horri-
fied at his murder. To complete the cynical picture, Mary's own
commissioners., though it was their game to say otherwise, seem
to have believed in her guilt. Three years later, one of them, the
Bishop of Ross, then her ambassador, told a servant of Eliza-
beth's that Mary was not fit for any husband; 'for first he saith,
she poisoned her husband the French King, as he hath credibly
understood; again, she hath consented to the murder of her late
husband, the Lord Darnley; thirdly, she matched with the mur-
derer, and brought him to the field to be murdered!' 'Lord,
what a people are these; what a Queen, and what an ambassa-
dor!' the Englishman exclaimed.

Though they had withdrawn from the inquiry, Mary's com-
missioners were secretly trying to bring about a settlement -
' for covering of her honour', Cecil said. Three plans were under
discussion: Mary to confirm the resignation of her throne and
live in England; or she and her son to have a joint title while
Murray remained regent; or thirdly, she to remain in title Queen
but live secluded in England, while Murray continued as regent.
They were the terms of defeat; very harsh compared with those
Elizabeth had hoped for at York. Murray pressed for the first,
refused the third; and just before Christmas Elizabeth told
Knollys to persuade Mary, if he could, to agree to the first. With